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THE “SEVEN CHURCHES.” 


EPHESUS. 

« Unto the angel of the church of Ephesus write ; These things 
saith he that holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, who walk- 
eth in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks; I know thy 
works, and thy labor, and thy patience, and how thou canst not 
bear them which are evil; and thou hast tried them which say 
they are-apostles, and are not; and hast found them liars; and 
hast borne, and hast patience, and for my name’s sake hast la- 
bored, and hast not fainted. Nevertheless, 1 have somewhat 
against thee, hecause thou hast left thy first love. Remember 
therefore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first 
works ; or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will remove 
thy candlestick out of his place, except thou repent. But this 
thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitanes, which 
Lalso hate. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; To him that overcometh will I give to 
eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of 
God.”—Rev. ii. 1—7. 


The ancient writers in speaking of Ephesus were prod- 
igal in epithets describing its glory and excellence. It is 
mentioned by Strabo as one of the best and most glorious 
of cities, the great emporium of Asia Proper; while oth- 
ers distinguish it as one of the “eyes” of Asia, Smyrna 
being the other. But the candlestick of Ephesus has long 
been removed out of its place; and as long this renowned 
city has been venerable only for its ruins. ‘‘ A few unin- 
telligible heaps of stones,” says Arundell, “‘ with some mud 
cottages untenanted, are all the remains of the great city 
of the Ephesians Even the sea has retired from 
the scene of desolation, and a pestilential morass, covered 
with mud and rushes, has succeeded to the waters which 
brought up the ships laden with merchandise from every 
country.” ‘The travellers of the last century found some 
few Greek peasants, harboring among the substructions of 
the once glorious edifices which their renowned forefathers 
taised. But even these, the miserable representatives of 
the ancient Ephesians, have now disappeared; and the 
malaria has increased to such a degree that the ruins of 
this great city can hardly be approached with safety dur- 
ing six months of the year. Part of the plain of Ephesus, 
is, however, under cultivation, including the very site of 
thr city. Hartley says, ‘‘ The plough has passed over the 
site of the city ; and we saw the green corn growing in all 
directions among the forsaken ruins.’’ Fisk, who entered 
into conversation with the Greek peasants, men and wo- 
men, whom he found pulling up.the tares and weeds from 
the corn, ascertained that they all belonged to distant vil- 
lages, and came there to labor. For an account of the 
Tuins we must refer to the large descriptions of various 
travellers. The most interesting to the Christian is per- 
haps the theatre, memorable for the tumult recorded in 
‘Acts:xix. Like other ancient structures of the same na- 
ture, it is seated on a steep declivity; the seats having 
‘been formed in successive tiers on the slope of the lofty 
hill; and the whole building being open to the sky. It is 
of vast extent ; and Hartley has no doubt that thirty thou- 
sand persons could conveniently have seated themselves in 
the theatre of Ephesus. 

[Pictorial Mustrations of the Bible. 
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THE VISIT. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


One morning in the snmmer of eighteen hundred forty 
four, I took a very early ride a little out of the city where 
I was then residing. The reason of my going early was 
this. ‘The weather was excessively hot, and I knew that 
when the sun had got fairly above the tops of the houses 
he would beat down with such an intense power as would 
almost scorch us if we ventured into the street. And I 
will tell you the reason why I went out of town. I had 
looked so long upon dusty streets and dingy walls that my 
very heart was sick to look upon a green tree, or a patch 
of grass by the way side. You must know that my early 
years were spent in the country. After I had become a 
resident of cities, I got along extremely well with the 
winter. ‘The snug warm rooms, the sheltered walks, the 
dry pavements on the sunny side of the street, the very 
crowd seemed pleasant and comfortable. But when spring 
came, came dreams of meadows covered with lilies and 
buttercups ; of the song of robins in the apple trees, and 
boblinks in the long grass. Still the spring was tolerable 
iu town. Not so the summer with its brazen sky, and 
hot, dusty, barren streets. ‘Then the country seemed like 
Paradise itself, and the longing to see it became almost a 
disease. 

And feeling thus, I took my early morning ride. I was 
not mounted upon a fine horse, with a floating plume in 
my hat, and a gay gallant at my side. Neither was I loll- 
ing in a velvet cushioned coach, in a becoming carriage 
costume. No, I had on aplain, green gingham gown with 
drab linen gloves and a straw bonnet, and I took my ride 
in one of the Bowery rail-road-cars. But though I went a 
good distance the air had not a fresh, country feeling ; no 
sweetness, no elasticity; everything was languid and dus- 
ty, and looked and smelt of the city. I drew a deep 
breath, and longed for something bright and pleasant, and 
exhilerating. My heart leaped up, for at that very mo- 
ment I found what I was wishing for. I saw the cheerful 
face of an old friend who was standing on the side walk, 
and beckoning the car to stop ; and if any thing can be 
found in this world pleasanter or more exhilerating than 
the face of a friend, I am yet to learn what it is. 

My friend was as much pleased as myself of the meet- 
ing. She was a middle aged woman, but her countenance 
had no trace of care. She was one of those, healthy, hap- 
py beings, who always look upon the bright side of things, 
who take an interest in every thing, and seem to derive 
pleasure from every thing. “‘ Come,” said she, laughing, 
*< throw off that languid air. Turn about, go home and 
pack your trunk, and be ready to set off with me this af- 
ternoon for the country.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To alittle, sequestered village on the coast of Long 
Island Sound. When I went there a bride at eighteen, 
as pastor of the parish. [lived among them 











seven years, and there never was a simpler, kinder, more 
affectionate people. I used to laugh at their odd ways 
but I loved them, and they loved me, and many a messa re 
have I had to come and see them. The village was all in 
tears when we left them, which is now fourteen years ago 
You know my husband is dead, and my two daughters are 
well married, and my father has left me a handsome pro- 
perty ; and though I do not intend to pass the rest of my 
life in mere amusement, yet I feel at liberty to do just 
what I please; and it pleases me now, instead of going to 
a fashionable watering-place to make a visit to my old 
parishioners, and to have you go with me; so go you 
must.” P 

Nothing could have been more delightful to me than 
this invitation. I loved nature in every form, and here I 
should have it, not merely in the rocks and trees, but in 
the people. I anticipated with delight the rides and tea- 
drinkings I should share, the meetings and conversations 
I should witness and hear. My friend had an inexhansti- 
ble fund of humor and naivete, which contact with the 
| world had never been able to change. and which mingled 
| as it was with deep feeling, gave a freshness, a constant 
variety and unerpectedness to her character, which to one 
of my passive turn of mind, was quite delightful. 

As I am a person of careful, orderly habits, it took me 
but a short time to prepare for my journey. I had noth- 
ing to do, but to take the necessary number of nightcaps, 
gowns, stockings, &c. from my drawers, and deposit them 
in one trunk ; and a quantity of books, paper, pens, wa- 
ter colors, pencils, &c. things which I never travelled with- 
out, in another; lock up my wardrobe and bureau, and 
bid my landlady good bye. 

‘* Your landlady!” Yes, gentle reader, I was at board. 
Alone among comparative strangers, those who cared not 
for me. It was this which made the weather so intolera- 
ble, the streets so nauseous, the city so unpleasant. Do 
you think if I had/had half a dozen young people about 
me calling me aunt, or sister, or mother, and with whom I 
could exchange all the little offices of family affection 
that I should have known so exactly how the thermome- 
ter stood, three times a day?’ O! no, indeed. You are 
quite mistaken, if you suppose any such thing. 

_ It was Saturday afternoon when we went on board the 
little steamboat; and late in the evening we were landed 
in the dark. We had to ride about a mile to the village 
inn, and as my friend wished to remain incognito until the 
next day, were as quiet as possible, in order that we might 
be taken for strangers. I could see by the starlight that it 
was a thinly settled place, with mostly plain, farmer-like 
looking houses. My friend looked out eagerly, first one 
side and then the other. I heard a deep sigh as we pass- 
ed the low church, and the little parsonage which stood 
near it. She grasped my arm and pointed; but did not 
speak. 

The old man and woman at the inn were evidently cu- 
rious to know who we were ; but as we had taken supper 
on board the boat, I requested to be shown immediately to 
our chambers, my friend not daring to trust herself. to 
speak, for fear of being recognized. The old lady went 
up with us, and we found every thing as nice as nice could 
be. Clean, blue checked curtains at the windows, white, 
half moon toilet tables ; and the chimneys filled with fresh 
chestnut boughs. A little, home made carpet was on the 
centre of each floor, and rush-bottomed chairs were rang- 
ed in prime order around the room. I was satisfied with 
my furniture, for in my room was a nice, large table, a 
thing indispensable to my comfort, and which in travelling 
I had not always found. ° 

My friend had kept her back turned upon the old lady 
until she had asked all her questions and gone down stairs. 
She followed her out into the passage and after a minute 
came back laughing. ‘ They are contriving to get us a 
grand breakfast, for they say we are a couple of great 
ladies.” 

I did not quite approve of my friend’s listening, but with 
the prospect of a good breakfast,-I went, ta bed betweer 
my nice horae made sheets, wnt slppt.til! moiniag, without 
waking, a thing, I had,not done before in two months. * 
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KEEPING A SECRET. 

BY MARY HOWITT. 
One day when we were playing together m the garden, 
we heard our father’s voice very cheerfully calling us. 


“‘ Children,” said he, and we flew to him. :He was stand- 
ing against the fence which divided our garden from the 
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much desired piece of ground, and was twisting off young 
twigs from one of Mr. Shepperly’s young Scotch firs: 
‘what shoald you think now,” said he, “of our having 
this piece of land this autumn 2?” 

We jumped for joy. ‘‘ And should we then have the 
fountain and the greenhouse ?” we asked. ® 

“* How pleased’ your mother would be!” said he, with- 
out replying to our question. 

And shall we have it?’’ we demanded eagerly. 

“T think that perhaps we may,” said our father. 

“* And then we shall have these ugly fir-trees cut down?” 
asked we. 

“ Yes, we will!’ said our father emphatically. 

We were ready to lend a helping hand that minute. 

“Tt is not ours yet,” said our father, “ but I was think- 
ing how pleased your mother would be if we could get it, 
and then keep it for her as a pleasant surprise when she 
came.” 

“ Let us! let us,’”? we exclaimed. Our father smiled, 
and said that was easier said than done, but that we should 
sec. Nothing more could we get from our father that 
night ; and the next morning the plan that he unfolded to 
us put the thoughts of the garden almost out of our heads. 

** Now,’’ said our father, ‘‘suppose I were to take you 
over to see your mother at Buxton, could you keep the 
secret about the garden quite safe from her, and never 
hint one word about it?” 

We laughed ; weleaped; we screamed for joy. ‘‘ Take 
us to Buxton to see our mother? Oh do, do! and we will 
never say one syllable about the garden !” 

Our father seemed to have arranged all his plans ready; 
there was hardly time for us to turn ourselves round, for 
he said that he was going to set off directly, and we must 
therefore be ready in no time. It would be vain to at- 
tempt any description of Nanny’s consternation at this 
news. We, to set off instantly to Buxton tosee our moth- 
er! and nothing ready—the best frocks in the wash; the 
second best frocks wanting the tucks Jetting down; the 
best bonnets none of the best; the new shoes not come 
from the shoemaker, and the old ones out at the toes! 
Oh dear! oh dear! It was just like these men, never to 
give one a minute’s warning; they had no more thought 
than cats! Poor Nanny was in despair, and well she 
might be; we danced about with little Emma; we kissed 
the darling Charles; we upset the jug and basin of water ; 
we put on the wrong shoes; we nearly sat on our best 
bonnets ; we tore the strings off our petticoats-—we were 
quite out of our senses. And now the gig is at the door! 
and the little trunk is not half ready with the things—and 
there, the combs and brushes are not in! and Nanny is 
quite sure that something will be forgotten that ought not 
to be forgotten! and at the last minute—just as I am go- 
ing down stairs the discovery is made that one of my 
stockings is wrong side out! It must be changed—our 
father calls—I cannot stay; and poor Nanny consoles 
herself with the reflection that to put on any thing wrong 
side out is lucky. 

Our father and we had made many pleasant little jour- 
neys together before, but none so pleasant as this. We 
were going to see our mother who was so much better, and 
we all three of us had a pleasant secret in the bottom of 
our hearts that we were not to tell to any one. It was to 
lie there like a little well spring of joy, but was to lie there 
concealed. 

Our father, however, annoyed us a little by saying that 
he doubted whether we should keep the secret, and quite 
distressed me by saying that he did not so much fear Anna 
telling it as me, but that I was famous for ‘‘ letting the 
cat out of the bag ;” I almost jumped out of the gig in in- 
dignation. I could not think that I was so! Was I 
really? I besought my father to tell me how and when I 
had ever let any cat out of the bag. He replied, “‘ Plenty 
of times; but there was no use in reaping up old griev- 
ances; if he chose to tell me he could; but by-gones 
should be by-gones.” 

I was both grieved and angry; I wished he had not said 
so; I began to consider with myself; I could not remem- 
ber. ever letting the cat out of the bag more than anybody 
else. ‘‘Do.I, Anna?” [ asked, appealing to her. 

‘Nay, may,’ said my father laughing, ‘‘do not drag 
her into the scrape ; show us now that you can keep this 
secret, and then we will call you trust worthy.” 

“Oh dear me!” said I, in a tone of discontent, “‘ it is 
such a bad thing to get a bad character. I know that they 
say I am “slippery fingered,” and you and my mother say 
sometimes do not give that to Mary, because she is so 
‘« slippery-fingered,’’ and now Nanny says so, and it is 
very disagreeable! I don’t think in reality that I am so, 
only I have got the character for being so, and that is just 
as bad as if I deserved it!’ 

** Yes, yes,” said my father, smiling at my earnestness, 
“*it is a bad thing to have a bad character—but a great 
deal worse to deserve it.” 

* But do [ deserve it?” i. demanded with quite a sore 
‘Yeeling in my mind. . ‘ 

“We will see,” said my father; “ if you can keep this 
littte ‘cat-of ours sate: inthe beg all the time we are at 
Buxton.” a 

“I think she will,” said Anna, kindly putting her hand 
into mine and pressing it. 

This little conversation troubled me. I could think of 
nothing but what secrets I had ever let out, and what cups 
Ihad ever broken. My pride was wounded; [ thought 
that I was wrongfully accused, and it was a long time be- 
fore I recovered my customary easy flow of spirits ; nor 
did I quite get over my vexation, or forget it, until I met 
amy own dear mother. 





She looked so well, so cheerful, so active, so glad to see 
us, that our happiness was complete. 

‘** Mother, we are going to have that piece of land!” 
came to my lips within the first five minutes of our meet- 
ing, but a good angel checked the words. I felt as if I 
had been saved from a fall down a precipice, I was almost 
sick with the thought. ‘‘ Oh, if T had said it!’ I thought 
to myself; it quite depressed my spirits, and I could not 
help thinking to myself, perhaps after all, I do let cats out | 
of bags. And I fear that I shall tell her before 1 have 
done, for it is never out of my mind. And it never was. 
I was always thinking now suppose I should tell; suppose 
I should blab it out quite suddenly ; should forget myself 
and say, ‘‘ Mother, we are going to have that piece of 
land!’ This secret was quite a torment to me, and, spite 
of the pleasure which the thing itself afforded me, I wish- 


ed I had never known it. 
7 * * ag 





* * * * 


This was a rich day to us, and furnished us with a deal 
to think of, besides which we crrried away with us pieces 
of blue-john quartz and lead ore, with which we thought 
to begin a cabinet of minerals. I was never once troubled 
by my secret all this day. 

The next morning we left Buxton. 

“You have kept your secret famously, Mary,” said our 
father, as we were on our homeward way. 

‘¢ | knew that I should,” said I, triumphantly.. 

‘** Remarkably well,” said my father, as if it was an ex- 
traordinary thing. 

I had it on my lips to say that I was very nearly blab- 
bing it out, when I remembered fortunately, that the tell- 
ing this would be the letting my own cat out of the bag. 
I felt as if | had only narrowly escaped betraying myself, 
and I thought for the first time, ‘“‘ Perhaps after all, I'really 
cannot keep a secret well.” 

We came home; Mrs. Parker too had returned, and 
our lessons again commenced. For several days nothing 
was said about the piece of land; our father was busy in 
his office, and we with our tasks. We were beginning to 
count the days before our mother’s return, when our fa- 
ther one evening told us with a joyful countenance that 
he was really and truly the possessor of the long-wished 
for piece of land, though we should not come in posges- 
sion of it till autumn; and because I had kept the secret 
so well at, Buxton, I should have the pleasure of announc- 
ing the joyful news to our mother. 

I thought that now to be honest I must tell the truth 
about the trouble I had to keep it. My father smiled, 
and said, 

‘“* Yes, yes, he could believe it, but that after all there 
was more virtue in resisting temptation, than in never be- 
ing tempted.” 

I was all at once a litle heroine in my own eyes, and 
felt happy to have deserved my father’s commendation. 
We walked up and down the garden and stood on tiptoe to 
look over the fence into our own piece of land. We long- 
ed for Michaelmas, when,we could go in and see the en- 
vious fir-trees pulled yp. We supposed that immediately 
the piece of land would be laid to the garden; the foun- 
tain made; the conservatory built, and the joy and delight 
of a handsome garden at once be ours. Great therefore 
was our astonishment, great beyond words, when our fa- 
ther said, ‘‘ No, the garden would not ‘be made yet; per- 
haps not for some years. one thing at a time must be 
done ; he had secured the land, and that was enough for 
the present.” It did not seem so tous. Children never 
like waiting; they live in the present, the future is a 
great way off, and time seems to move slowly. I now in 
review can see, what in perspective I could not see, the 
time really come when the fence was taken down, and the 
younger children bounded, as joyfully as we then should 
have done, into the new piece of ground which was, hence- 
forth, to become a part of our own pleasant garden. 

My whole thought was, next, how I should in, the best 
manner communicate this good news to our mother. 
Sometimes I thought of making her guess what glad ti- 
dings 1 could tell; sometimes I thought of writing it in a 
short address on her return, which I would put into her 
hand ; sometimes that I would lead her into the garden 
right up to the fence, and bidding her look over it, ex- 
claim, ‘‘ All this is ours now!” and sometimes I thought 
of shouting out the moment she entered the house, 
‘* Mother, mother, that piece of land is ours!” and this 
after all seemed to me the pleasantest and the most 
natural. 

It was night when our mother came, and we sat up for 
her coming. How joyous is a mother’s return! We 
watched at the gate for the chaise turning the corner of 
the street, and at last we beheld the joyful sight. 

And now our mother had kissed us and was in the 
house, and Nanny and Rhoda were both in the lobby pre- 
senting each her own child; boxes and bandboxes were 
being brought in, and 1 was bursting with my secret, 
when before she entered the parlor door I kissed her hand, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Mother, guess! Our father has bought it! 
It is our own now! Are you not pleased?” 

Our father stood by and smiled; Anna looked uneasy ; 
our mother bewildered. I saw, after all, that I had man- 
aged it badly. 

** Your mother understands nothing about it—the little 
cat is in the bag yet,” said olr father, laughing. 

“That piece of land is ours,” said I, drawing her to the 
window, and now speaking plainly, “ our father has bought 
that piece of land that was Mr. Shepperley’s; the fir-trees 
will now be cut down, and it will be our garden some- 
time.” 











“Have you really bought the land?” exclaimed our 








mother, evidently greatly surprised and pleased, “ have 
you indeed bought it ?” 

“Yes,” said our father, ‘and Mary has been deputed 
to tell you the good news because she kept the secret all 
the time we were at Buxton.” 

My mother smiled and stroked my head, and said 
that she would reward my good tidings with something or 
other.—My Own Story. 
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. LITTLE BIDDY. 


Biddy was a poor little girl who lived in Boston. She 
begun to go to school when she was only two years old. 
She was not always good and kind as little children should 
be. So she was sometimes naughty, and would strike and 
teaze her little sister Sally. Biddy’s teacher often told 
her it was wrong to teaze and strike her sister, and when 
she heard her teacher say this, she would lay her little 
hand down, look up and say, ‘“ Biddy will try to be good 
and not strike any more.’’ : 

When she had been at school about a year, she did not 
strike her sister, but would tell the little children, that 
God would not love them if they struck their little broth- 
ers or sisters. 

One day Biddy came to her teacher and said, “ Johnny 
Brown struck me in the face, but I would not strike him 
back again. I want to be like the good Saviour. When 
wicked men struck him and spit upon him, he did not 
strike back again. I want to be like him.” 

Dear children, I think this little girl loved the Saviour 
for she tried to be like him. All little children who love 
the Saviour try to do just as he did. The Saviour loves 
such children, and when they try to be good, the Saviour 
helps them. He sends the good Spirit from heaven to 
help them.—A Tracuer. [S. S. Treasury. 





OLD PHILIP’S STORIES. 


Just published by the New England Sabbath School Union, 
79 Cornhill, Orp Puiurr’s Monat Srortes ror CuHitpren. 
By the author of the Factory Boy, Lost Child, &c. In the Pre- 
face the author says: 


Who is old Philip? is probably the first question asked 
by my little reader. on opening his new book. Let him 
imagine an aged man, stooping a little with years, and 
wearing the old fashioned breeches and buckles, his few 
white locks combed sleekly behind his ears, his counte- 
nance hale and always smiling with kindness, loving chil- 
dren and always loved by them, and he will have some 
idea of the good old man. 

Where did he live? On the banks of the Thames, a 
river which runs through the great city of London. Not 
far from London is the beautiful village of Greenwich, 
with its fine Hospital and Observatory and Park, the latter 
once the hunting ground of Queen Elizabeth, and where 
tame deer may still be seen, browsing under the shade of 
its huge trees. A little beyond the village, a long avenue, 
with ranges of shrubs and trees on either side, extends a 
considerable distance from the main road, to a large, an- 
tiquated residence. Here, surrounded with almost every 
comfort, lived old Philip. The house, within and with- 
out, wore the same aspect of comfort and cheerfulness, 
which smiled on the countenance of its master. Sur- 
mounting the roof was a large cupola, with glazed sides, 
which afforded views of the scenery of the Thames and of 
London, with the vast dome of St. Paul’s rising in its 
midst. 

Old Philip had been a merchant in London. In earlier 
life, his business led him to travel much in foreign coun- 
tries. Having grown old and rich, he gave up business 
and retired to this beautiful abode, where he occupied his 
leisure in overseeing his fields, in reading, and in doing 
good among his neighbors. 

We have said that he loved children. It was among his 
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greatest pleasures to give them little presents whenever 
he found them in his rambles, and often would he gather 
them around him and tell them stories about what he had 
witnessed or heard in his travels. Such was his kind and 
affectionate manner, that most of the children in his neigh- 
borhood claimed old Philip as their own grandpapa, and 
would run, at his approach, to greet him, and cling around 
his knees and staff with cries of welcome. 
Old Philip had a friend in London, whose three chil- 
dren were the old man’s favorites. Their names were 
Charles, Henry, and Amelia. They often visited him. 
During the hot dog-days they always tarried with him 
about two weeks, accompanied by their aunt Mary. 
Great holidays were these to the boys and their sister ;the 
old homestead rung with their joyful sports, and every day 
had its plan for a ramble along the Thames, a story from 


their grandpapa, as they called him, or a visit to the Park, | 


the Astronomical Observatory, or the Hospital. It was 
during one of these seasons that he¢elated to them the 
following little tales, among many others. 

We have thus told our young readers something about 
old Philip, and now we hope they are ready to hear his 
stories; and if we find they are pleased with them, we 
may hereafter relate more of them. 








Morality. 














LITTLE ANN. 


“Papa,” said little Ann Harrison, “ when shall I be 
twenty years old?” 

‘Twenty years old!” said her father; “how came 
such a thought as that into my little girl’s head?” ‘Then, 
with a graver look and a deep sigh, (for he had already 
lost several lovely children,) he added, ‘‘ You may never 
live to be twenty, my love.” 

“JT know that,” said the prattler; ‘‘for poor brother 
Henry was only seven when he died, and dear little baby 
Hetty was but a year and a half old. I remember them. 
And then Stephen was only four, and Francis but two; 
for mamma and I went into the church yard, and read the 
dates upon their tomb-stones the other day. But, papa, if 
I do live, when shall I be twenty?” 

“Why,” replied her father, ‘I believe you know the 
multiplication table; how many are four times five?” 

“Twenty,” said the little girl. 

“‘ Well, then, as you are now only five, you must live 
three times as long as you have lived, before you are of 
that age.” ' } 

“O dear!” cried Ann, “ that is a very, very long time, 
indeed! But when I am twenty I shall be a woman, 
shan’t I, papa?” : 

“a beh you will think yourself one,” said her fa- 
ther. ‘‘ But pray what does all this lead to?” ; 

‘Why, then, when I am a woman I may do as I like. 
May I not, papa?” 

Father. 1 do not know that; you may like to do some- 
thing that is impossible, or at least highly improper ; or 
you may be under some who will prevent your doing what 
you like, even if it is ever so reasonable. But pray what 
does my little Ann think she should like to do? 

Ann. Why, papa, I have been thinking that when I am 
a woman, I will just have such pretty dresses and fine 
feathers, and ride in such a handsome carriage as Mrs. 
Montague. 

“©O! your humble servant,” cried Mr. Harrison ; “ it 
is all come out now. But then, there is another thing to 
be taken into consideration. In order to do as Mrs. 
Montague does, you must have as much money as she 
has; and I really do not think that will ever be your lot.” 

‘Why, papa,” said the child, “‘ cannot you give me as 
much? I thought you were very rich, and could give my 
brother and me a great deal of money.” ; 

‘“‘ Then, my dear,” replied he, “‘ you are much mistaken. 
I neither can do it, nor am I desirous of it.” 

A. Not desirous of it! Why, do you not wish to see 
us very happy? 

F. Yes, my love; but I do not think being very rich 
would make you so. 

“No!” said Ann. 
happy ?” 

‘Indeed they are not,” said her father ; ‘‘ many of them 
are far more miserable than those who have to work hard 
for their daily bread.” 

A. Well, I could never have thought it. 

F. I suppose not; but pray tell me what you wish for 
more than you have. Is‘not that white frock you have on 
a very neat one? 

A. Yes, papa, but 

F. But what? Speak out. 

A. I should like it better if it was trimmed with lace; 
and I want a feather in my bonnet. 

F. That you are not likely to have, because both your 
mother and myself think that the simpler dress is, espe- 
cially for children, the better. But since you wish to be 
dressed handsomely, I can tell you of a garment that is at 
once the most useful and the most ornamental of any in 
the universe. It is so white that even the snow cannot 
equal it; so full and elegant, that it hides all blemishes 
and defects ; and so handsome, that even God himself and 
his holy angels take delight in beholding all those who 
wear it, ’ 

A. O papa! do buy me this pretty dress. ; 

F. It is not to be bought; no money can purchase it. 
It must be received as a free gift. 

A, O, how good it must be in those who give away 


‘Why, are not all rich people 








such a beautiful dress! 
give me one. 

A tear started into Mr. Harrison’s eye, while he pressed 
his little girl to his bosom, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Indeed, my 


Do, my dear papa, get them to 


love, it is the first wish of my heart that both you and your | 


brother may wear this white robe.” 

*“My brother!” said Ann; “why great boys do not 
wear white frocks.” 

F. The white robe of which I speak is suitable for old 
and young, rich and poor, male and female. Indeed, all 
must have it, or be ruined forever. 

A. I do not understand you, papa. 

F. I will endeavor to explain my meaning. You have 
been taught in your catechism that the first man, Adam, 
sinned against God, and by his sin involved all his poster- 
ity in guilt and misery. 

A. Are all men sinners, then, papa. 

F. Yes, all men, and women, and children too; you 
have just given proof that your heart is sinful. Your de- 
sire of fine clothes shows pride, which is a very great sin. 
Again, your wishing for things you do not possess shows 
discontent, unthankfulness for the many good things God 
has given you, and a covetous desire of those he has seen 
fit to withhold. And all this is very wrong, and sinful. 

Ann asked with tears in her eyes, “Is God Almighty 
angry with me, papa?” 

fF’. He is always angry with sin, my dear. 

Ann (weeping.) O 1 am sorry I have been so naughty ! 
Will God forgive me?” 

F’. He is a God of infinite mercy and forgiveness, my 
love, and always ready to pardon those who seek mercy 
through his beloved Son. You have been taught that Je- 
sus Christ, the blessed Redeemer, came into the world to 
die for sinners, and by his merits and death to atone for 
their sins, and reconcile them to his heavenly Father, and 
save them with an everlasting salvation. Now it is the 
possession of this grace and salvation that is figuratively 
expressed in Scripture by wearing the white robe of 
Christ’s righteousness; and without this we shall never be 
fit to serve God here, nor to enjoy him in heaven. This 
is what my soul earnestly desires for my children. Will 
my little Ann endeavor to remember what I have said 
upon this subject ? 

A. I will try to do so, papa. I will pray to God to for- 
give my sins, and to clothe me with the robe of his Son’s 
righteousness. 

F’. Do so, my love. I trust your parents will never for- 
get to pray for you.—S. S. Advocate. 








Religion. 





PRAYER AT THE MAST-HEAD. 

A sailor, recently returned from a whaling voyage, and 
in conversation with a pious friend, spoke of the enjoy- 
ment which ke had in prayer while afar off on the deep. 
‘* But,” inquired his friend, “in the midst of the confu- 
sion on shipboard, where could you find a place to pray?” 

** OQ,” said he, ‘‘T always went to the mast-head.” 

I have heard of closets in various places, but never in 
one more particular than this. Peter went upon the 
house-tep to pray. Our blessed Lord prayed upon the 
mountain-top. Others have sought the shades of the for- 
est. I remember hearing of a youth who came home from 
the camp during the last war, and his pious mother asked 
him, ‘“‘ Where, John, could you find a place to pray?’ 
He answered, ‘‘ Where there is a heart to pray, mother, it 
is easy to find a place.” 

And yet the sailor’s closet was a favored spot. Theear 
of man could not hear him as he cried mightily unto God. 
The gales that wafted his ship on its voyage, would bear 
his petitions upwards towards the throne. ‘‘ The voice of 
many faters would be the music of his sanctuary, and the 
angels that had charge concerning him would listen to the 
swelling song.” As he lifted up his heart and his voice 
in prayer, he was surrounded with the majesty and glory 
of his Maker. The “ deep, deep sea,” spread its illimita- 
ble expanse around him. The heavens spread out like the 
curtains of Jehovah’s chamber, and the stars, like the jew- 
els that adorn his crown, hung over him as he climbed 
the giddy mast, and bowed down to pray. Perhaps’ he 
had little imagination, and entered not into the grandeur 
of the scene around him. But he had a soul; a soul that 
felt the power of God; that loved high and holy commu- 
nion with the Father of Spirits; and while others below 
were rioting in the mirth of a sailor’s jovial life, his joy 
was literally to rise above the world and find intercourse 
with heaven. 

What peace must have filled that sailor’s heart! The 
storms might “ rudely toss his foundering bark,” but they 
could not shake his confidence inGod. ‘The ocean might 
yawn beneath him to swallow him in its fathomless depth; 
but he was sheltered in the bosom of his Father’s love. 
The frail bark might be driven at the mercy of the winds, 
or be dashed on the rocks, or stranded on the shore, but 
he had a hope that was an anchor to the soul both sure 
and steadfast, entering into that within the veil. Through 
the thickest darkness that enveloped him, the ‘star of 
Bethlehem” shed its celestial loveliness over his path in 
the trackless deep, and guided him onward and upward to 
the heaven of his eternal rest. Thitherward from the 
mast head he strained his eye, and true as the needle to 
the pole, he pursued his way ; when tempted, he sought the 
mast-head to pray; when in despondency, at the mast- 
head, he found joy ; when the taunts of his profane com- 











panions filled his ear with pain and his soul with grief, he 


fled to the mast head and poured out the desires of his 


heart, into the ear of him who hears the humblest suppli- 
cants that cry. 
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STRANGE RELUCTANCE. 


Dr. Payson in describing the strange reluctance with 
which impenitent men yield to the sweet invitations and 
solemn warnings of the word of God, makes use of the fol- 
lowing impressive and forcible language : 

“ Reason with them, they will not be convinced ; set 
motives before them, they will not be persuaded ; address 
their hearts they will not be affected ; appeal to their con- 
sciences, they will not feel guilty ; attempt to excite their 
fears, they will not be alarmed; endeavor to allure them 
to Christ by promises and invitations, they will not come; 
beseech them, weep over them, expostulate with them in 
the most affectionate and pathetic manner, set good and 
evil, life and death, heaven and hell, judgment and eter- 
nity, before them in every form, they make light of all, 
and go their ways, one to his farm and another to his mer- 
chandize. In vain have prophets prophesied; in vain 
have apostles preached; in vain have angels descended 
from heaven, in vain has the Son of God appeared on 
earth, and spoken as never man spoke; in vain has the 
eternal Father proclaimed from heaven ‘“ This is my be- 
loved Son, hear him :” still sinners will not hear; they 
will not come to Christ for life; they will neglect the 
great salvation. Sin is committed against an infinite Be- 
ing—against God, a being infinitely powerful, just, and 
good. The criminality of an offence is in proportion to 
the excellence and greatness of the person against whom 
it is committed. For instance it is wrong for a child to 
strike a brother. Should the same child strike his father, 
it would be incomparably more so. Were his father a 
king, possessed of every good quality, the act would be 
still more criminal. But God is our heavenly Father, the 
universal King, infinitely exalted above every human pa- 
rent—above every earthly monarch, possessed in an infinite 
degree of every perfection which can entitle him to the 
perfect love, confidence, and obedience of his creatures. 
He is also the author and preserver of the very powers and 
faculties which we employ in sinning against him, and he 
has conferred upon us innumerable favors. Of course, 
we are under infinite obligation to love and obey him ; and 
therefore to violate these obligations, and to sin against 
such a Being, must be an infinite evil.” 














Parental. 


THE MOTHER. 


What deep and infinite emotions rush through the heart 
at the sight of sleeping infancy! What a shrine of ten- 
derness! What a prophecy of the future! What a sym- 
bol of hope! What a crowd of anticipations cluster 
around the young heir of the world! What,a vision of 
joys and sorrows rises up before the mind as it penetrates 
the dim vista of coming years, which wait to receive this 
inheritor of the lot of humanity! Those little hands, how 
eloquently do they gesticulate in their ceaseless graspings, 
the old and irrevocable sentence of toil! On that minia- 
ture brow, Thought and Care already perch beside the 
Majesty of Reason. In that bosom the lion and lamb are 
still slumbering together in utter unconsciousness. Those 
alternate smiles and tears, how emblematic of the storms 
and sunshine of coming life! That feeble wail, how does 
it chime in with the undertone of sadness which is heard 
in all the music of this life. Those little feet, what path 
shall they tread,—where shall they wander, and where shall 
they find their final rest ? 

Such are the thoughts which must often pass through 
the mind of a mother.. Such are the musings to which 
she must be often led when she watches in solitude over 
the child of her hopes andéaffections. But let her know, 
while these thousand conflicting emotions are agitating 
her bosom, that it depends on her more than any other 
human being to say, whether her hopes or her fears shall 
be realized. 

No human being has so much power to preserve this 
primeval image of heaven in the soul as the mother. Pe- 
culiarly susceptible of religious emotion herself, she can 
communicate it more effectually than any other instructor. 
The lessons she teaches are never forgotten. They will 
recur with the softened image of her memory to remotest 
years. The prayers that are said around her knees, will 
be instinctively murmured by the lips of extreme age. 

It is in her power to fill their minds with every honora- 
ble and noble sentiment, to establish in them a stern re- 
gard for truth, and justice, andintegrity. This, it is true, 
can be done in no other way than by cherishing those 
principles herself. As far as my own experience goes. I 
can say that’the mother’s’ infiuertce ‘ig paramount ~2nd’ ir- 
resistible. -* So aécnstomed am *!-fo° tracé honié to ‘its 
source the moral character I see developed by my acquain- 
tance, that whéte I-see Honor: delicacy, ‘integrity, hu- 
manity, exhibited-in.an unéédmimon dégrée, I say to myself, 
“‘ That man has a good mother,” and on enquiry I find 
myself not often mistaken. The sympathy of childhood is 
so strong with the bosom from which it first drew its life, 
that every feeling and sentiment of the mother vibrates 
through its whole being. 

The motives, which operate upon the mother to induce 
her to fidelity, are stronger than are presented to any 
moral agent in this world, for to none is this world a scene 
of juster retribution. If she be faithful to her trust, her 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











sons grow up to honor and success. As she sees them 
mount up to the high places of wealth or station, or mov- 
ing in an humble sphere in peace and prosperity, with a 
proud satisfaction she may point to them and say with the 
Roman matron, ‘‘ These are my jewels.” The very vir- 
tues she has cherished in their hearts secure to her that 
respectful and affectionate attention, which is so soothing 
to the decline of life, and prepare her to leave the world 
with the satisfactory reflection, that she has not lived in 
vain. She will see her daughters adorning whatever 
sphere they are called to fill. In the good wife and moth- 
er she will see the fruit of that domestic training which 
she so anxiously gave them, and their appreciation in so- 
ciety, the influence of those talents which she cultivated ; 
and in the unfeigned piety of sons and daughters the re- 
ward of her prayers and instructions, and the pledge that 
she shall at length present herself and them faultless and 
unblemished before the throne of God with exceeding joy. 
[Protestant Unionist. 








Gditorial. 





THE MANIAC. 

Every body in the village of D. had heard of “Crazy Meg.” 
She had often been there, in days gone by, and, although of late 
years she had not been seen, there was not a child in the place 
who did not know her, by reputation. Some people said her 
reason had returned, and others that she was dead, but no one 
really knew what had become of the poor creature. 

At length she again appeared, and the news of her arrival 
soon spread. It was received with joy by the children, for they 
had heard wonderful stories of this strange woman, and they 
hoped she would afford them some amusement. Each one was 
anxious-te see her, and afraid she would make but a short stay, 
and go out of town again. 

It was a pleasant Sabbath morning, and the congregation had 
assembled, in the village church. That impressive silence pre- 
vailed, which marks a waiting people, when the commencement 
of the service is for a few minutes delayed; suddenly, attention 
was attracted by a commotion near one of the doors, and, pres- 
ently, a woman of strange aspect, walked up the aisle and enter- 
edapew. Her thread bare dress and shaw], and a ragged cap 
which covered her grey head, her bonnet being in her hand, 
showed one, out of her right mind, and all knew that it was 
“Crazy Meg.” She took a posture at once peculiar and devo- 
tional, and, snatching the hymn book, from a little frightened 
girl, who sat next her, she followed the minister, as he read the 
morning hymn. When the choir sang, she knelt upon the seat, 
and, turning around, gazed with her wild black eye, up into the 
singing seats, and around upon the people. The singing over, 
Crazy Meg was no longer contented in the seat she had chosen, 
and, recollecting, what afterward she said, that she had “always 
been asked to the minister’s pew,” she quietly walked to the side 
of the pulpitp where the pew of the clergyman was situated, and 
assumed a kneeling posture, until the conclusion of the prayer. 
The children who were near, trembled with excitement, and the 
elder people could scarcely give their full attention to the praise 
and prayer, but Meg was all unconscious of the notice she ex- 
cited, and appeared quite interested, in the exercises of the 
morning. 

The sermon chanced to be in behalf of some good object, and 
the minister urged the people to give of their substance to the 
Lord, but Crazy Meg’s views were not in accordance with this, 
and she said, to the person nearest her, that “the clergy are al- 
ways asking for money.” Save one or two observations of this 
kind, and a menacing shake of her head, if she saw an unbecom- 
ing levity, in any of the children, the poor maniac’s behaviour in 
the house of God, was marked with much propriety. 

A day or twe passed on, and she had been in almost every 
house, but Mr. Nelson’s. So thought Ellen, his little daughter, 
and she was more troubled by Meg’s neglect, than she would 
have been, if our good governor himself, had slighted them. It 
was a cold autumnal evening, and the family was sitting about 
the merry wood fire in the parlor, when a neighbor looked in, 
and said that he saw “Crazy Meg” enter the door a moment 
since, and thought she might do mischief, before the family knew 
that she was in the house. Ellen ran out into the dining room, 
and there found the crazy woman, who feeling as much at home 
as she did herself, was trying to rekindle the fire, which had 
gone down in the stove—but her way was a little peculiar, and 
somewhat dangerous. She had brought in a long pole, from the 
street, and without breaking it, had thrust one end into the stove, 
while the other rested on the straw carpet which covered the 
floor. 

“Here Meg, what are you doing ”” said Mr. Nelson, who had 
followed Ellen into the room, “that 4s no way to make a fire.” 
Meg sail that she was cold, and when the fire had been made 
in the’stove, she gat-down before .it.and spread out her brawny 
hands, and tried to warm her chilled limbs. She had taken off 
her bonnet anal shawl, dnd dépositedthem isi one corner of the 
room with her bundle, evidently:havirg taken up her abode for 
the night. This bundle was a budget of articles both to eat and 
wear, which had been given her, during her last day’s wan- 
dering. 

“How d’ye do, Granny Meg!” said Charley, who had just 
come in. He had involuntarily given her the title, commonly 
attached to her name, and then the mingled feelings of regret 
for the insult, and fear for the consequences, sent the blood rush- 
ipg up to his face. But Meg either did not notice or care for it, 


| 





and only replied, “very well, what’s your name!” It was not 


be ready, for she evidently had a good appetite and was looking | gy, jaig hi tly d ; m hia pillow. ana Ine spine 
Mrs. Nelson told her that Mary | She laid him gently down again upon his pillow, ls spiri 


» would give her some supper, then, if she would go out in the 


forward to the evening meal. 


kitchen, so Ellen went out with her and left her under the care 
of the cook, and went back herself to the parlor. 
The rest of the family were talking about “ Meg,” around the 


| fire, when Ellen went in. Mr. Nelson said that she used very 


often to come to the house, when his mother was living, and was 
always treated with great kindness. After one of these visits, 
Mrs. Nelson heard that she had been saying some false and in- 
jurious things about her in the village, so the next time she came, 
she asked her how she could have told such stories, about one 
who had always treated her kindly. “Meg” replied, “ Why 
don’t you know the Bible says, ‘wo to you when all men speak 
well of you? and every body speaks well of you, so I thought I 
would take off the curse.’” 

[To be Continued.) 


M. L. 
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Wine Cotumns.—We have altered the appearance of our 
pages, by changing four narrow columns for three wide ones, in 
order to avoid the necessity of placing the Pictures sideways, as 
we have heretofore been obliged to do. We trust our readers 
will think this an improvement, as the amount of matter will be 
the same. 





Variety. 


THRILLING ADVENTURE 1N THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 
The following thrilling incident is related of a party who vis- 
ited the Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, last spring :-— 

“A wedding party went to the cave to spend the honey-moon. 
While there, they went to visit those beautiful portions of the 
eave which lie beyond the river “ Jordan.” In order to do this, 
a person has to sail down the river nearly a mile, before reach- 
ing the avenue which leads off from the river to the opposite 
side ; for there is no shore or landing: place between the point 
that is below on the other, for the river fills the whole width of 
one avenue of the cave, and is several feet deep where the side 
wall descends into the water. This party had ascended the 
river, visited the cave beyond, and had again embarked on the 
water for their return homewards. After they had ascended the 
river about half-way, a number of the party, who were in high 
glee, got into a room and overturned the boat. Their lights 
were all extinguished, their matches wet, the boat filled with 
water and sunk immediately, and they were in “the blackness 
of darkness,” up to their chins in water. No doubt they would 
have all been lost, had it not been for the guide’s great presence 
of mind. He charged them to remain pertectly still, for if they 
moved a single step, they might get out of their depth in water, 
and swimming would not avail them, for they could not see where 
to swim to. He knew that if they could bear the coldness of 
the water any length of time they would be safe, for another 
guide would be sent from the Cave house to see what had be- 
come of them. And in this perilous condition up to their mouths 
in water, in the midst of darkness more than night, four miles 
under ground, they remained upwards of five hours, at the end of 
which time another guide came to their relief. Matthew, or 
Mat, the guide who rescued them, told me that when he got 
where they were, his fellow guide, Stephen, (the Columbus of the 
cave) was swimming around the rest of the party, cheering them 
and directing his movements, while swimming, by the sound of 
their voices, which were raised, one and all, in prayer and sup- 
plication for deliverance.” ° 


THE BABES IN THE WOODS. 


A touching incident occurred among the mountains in the 
upper end of Dauphin county, last week, while the fire was rag- 
ing in that vicinity. A Mrs. Lupold has been somewhat derang- 
ed occasionally, for some time past, but was not considered 
much out of the way until one day last week, in the absence of 
‘her husband, she left her infant in the cradle, and taking with 
her two other children, one about five years of age, the other 
only three, fled to the mountains, and nothing could be discover- 
ed of them until Saturday last, when she was found almpst fam- 
ished, and nearly naked, but the children were missing. The 
neighborhood soon turned out to scour the mountains in search 
of them, but in vain until Monday last, when some men provi- 
dentially happened to come upon them in one of the wildest re- 
gions of that wild country, where no one would have dreamed of 
looking for them. They had been out four days and four nights 
—cold nights, too, barefooted and half naked otherwise, their 
clothes being nearly torn off them by the under brush, and their 
little legs blackened by the ashes of the conflagration through 
which they had wandered, and their flesh a good deal lacerated. 
They had cried themselves sick, and one of them had taken off 
its dress to make a bed of; and there they lay, at the root of a 
tree locked in each other’s arms, unable to speak, having eaten 
nothing it is Supposed, since they left home. The poor little 
sufferers were taken to the nearest house, and comfortably pro- 
vided for, and are said to be doing well. They were found ten 
miles distant from the place at which their mother was first dis- 
covered, and that they did not perish is altogether providential, 
and almost miraculoue.—Phil. Chron. 


* GOOD LITTLE CHARLES. 


Charles was the son of pious parents, and had always been of 
a serious cast of mind; loving to catch the words of “eternal 
life,” as they fell from the lip of God’s people, and delighting in 
the services of the sanctuary. He was often heard to express a 
wish, that he might be preserved from the vices and follies of 
youth ; and be enabled to obtain the pardon of his sins, and that 
“ pearl of great price,” a “new heart.” On the Friday evening 
before his death, when all hopes of his recovery had been given 
ws he called each one of the family to his bedside, and kissed 

em. 

In the early part of the afternoon, he requested his father to 
sing and pray with him. On his father asking him what he 
should sing, he replied, 

“When I can read my title clear,” 
On commeneing the hymn, he joined in.singing it; and his 
voice, which seemed supernaturally strong and clear, could be 


; heard above all others. About midnight he called for his moth- 
long before their visiter began to inquire if tea would not soon | 


er to raise him.up. She went to him, and when attempting to do 
as he had desired, she perceived that life was fast ebbing away. 


took its flight to realms of purest joy. 
Fare-thee-well, dear pupil. During life I was thy instructor ; 
but on thy death-bed thou didst teach me a lesson which, I pray 


| God, I may never forget. 


| 


| the human frame—food or motion. 





~~ 


EXERCISE. 


Throughout all nature, want of motion indicates weakness, 
corruption, inanimation, and death. Trenck, in his damp prison, 
leaped about like a lion in his fetters of seventy pounds weight, 
in order to preserve his health; and an illustrious physician ob- 
serves: “I know not which is most necessary to the support of 
Were the exercise of the 
body attended to in a corresponding degree with that of the 
mind, men of great learning would be more healthy and vigor- 
ous—of more general talents—of ampler practical knowledge— 
more happy in their domestic lives—more enterprising, and more 
attached to their duties as men. In fine, it may with much pro- 
priety be said, that the highest refinement of the mind, without 
improvement of the body, can never present more than half a hu- 
man being. 
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“COME AND GONE.” 


“ Room, mother, in thy heart! place for her in thy prayer !”’ 





There came a sweet strain o’er the far blue water, 
To a loved mother, from her poet son; 

He brought to her lone home a fair hair'd daughter, 
That from her own bright hearth-stone he had won. 

And the strain echoed through the mother’s heart 

With a soul music never to depart. 


And the young stranger on the tossing ocean, 
With trusting spirit heard the billows roar; 
And gazed across their angry, wild commotion, 
Toward the blue outlines of the western shore ; 
And shrinking, pressed still closer to his side, 
Forevermore L chosen friend and guide. 


She was a light within his low roofed dwelling, 
In the far woodland, by the rushing stream ; 

And unto him, her presence e’er was telling, 
The golden age was not a poet’s dream, 

But a most blissful truth, reality, 

That well in such a glorious earth might be. 


There never came unto his soul a vision, 
But she, too, saw its bright, reflected ray ; 
She walked with him through fields of light Elysian, 
And with him heard sweet angel tones alway ; 
And every song that floated from his heart, 
Found in her own, its echoed, softer part. 


The light is darkened in the poet’s shrine ; 
The holy fire dimmed on its altar stone, 
And the blest spirit that awhile did shine 
Upon his pathway, now forever flown. 
Wearily on life’s journey passeth he, 
Death’s shadow veiling all things gloomily. 


Aye, weep, sad mourner! unto thee forever, 
A silver thread from the soul’s garment gone; 
A bright eye closed, a sweet voice hushed, that never 
Shall greet thy ear like a bird song at dawn. 
Weep on! but not alone, for tears are poured 
From many an eye for her, thy lost adored! M. M. C. 
[The Monthly Rose. 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. N. P. W. 


She has gone like a star that sinks in the west, 
Whose path has e’er been o’er a heaven of blue, 
And yet the bright spot where it stooped to its rest, 

Was holier far than the morning it knew. 


She has fled like a strain of her own gentle song, 
That ravished the more as it drew to its close, 
And yet on each note, as it floated along, 
You wished that the voice would forever repose. 


She has dropped like a rose, all laden with dew, 
From the stem where it grew in its beauty and pride, 
And her heart, which was ever found faithful and true, 
As heaven’s bright guardians, ne’er changed till it died. 


The angels in kindness have borne her away 
From an earth too imperfect and stained for her love: 
Oh, her heart has full scope for its beating to-day, 
As it throbs on the infinite bosom above! 
[M. Y. Tribune. 


THE BURIAL AT MT. AUBURN OF MRS. N. P. W, 
WHO DIED IN NEW YORK, MARCH 25. 


Room, dear Mother, by thy side— 
Room for another, Mother, roomn— 
We bring thee now thy first born’s bride, 
Not with the pomp of worldly pride, 
With lengthened train and nodding plume; 
Thy children with heart broken prayer 
With their own hands would place her there. 


Our grey-haired sire in agony, 
With faltering steps, has led us here, 
And now he bows hin, tremblingly, 
And gazes long with tearful eye— 
With finger slow he points us where 
Twelve long months since we laid to rest 
Thee and thy hier, loveliest and lov’d best. 


We now this sacred burden lay, 
Soft by thy side—a holy trust— 

Worshippod on earth—her bright pure ray 
To Heaven has sped its happy way, 

Her dust returns to dust-— 
When the last trump shall rend the skies, 


Together loved ones will-you rise. E. 
[Cleveland Herald. 
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